THE  SHOWMAN

Dickens a great deal of characteristic material)
began to help his father at six. But he was a
man of genius and a born captain of industry;
and was only ten or so when, with tips he had
saved up, he bought some canaries, redpolls, and
mice and started a side line of his own. He began
with these few birds and rodents, living slightly
on the right side of the starvation line. He ended,
having had no aid but that of his wife's and
brothers' talents, as the greatest showman in the
world, the owner of theatres, and of vast herds of
elephants, camels, lions, and tigers, and an
employer of labour on a very large scale. The
career in itself is a romance, particularly set in
such odd surroundings; but the man, decent,
determined, inventive, enthusiastic, gives the
book much of its attraction, and his gifts of
description and expression happily matched his
experience and his mind.

The book is not the ordinary record of success,
though the hero's triumphs and misfortunes are
amply, if modestly, displayed. It is primarily
a record of vanished scenes and changing manners,
by one who knew the people intimately and had
penetrated almost every village in England at
very long intervals. We begin almost with
Fielding, and we end, as it were, with the Daily
Mail; we begin with riots, body-snatchings,
showmen's battles, hangings, transportations;
the little boy who helped to arrange a model of
William IV's funeral received in 1903 a cup from
the present King. Everything Sanger saw he
noticed. The reader of romance will find his
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